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THE   TJJfJSS   HISTORY   OF   THE   WAR.
IN  KENT. Refugees Hop-picking,
organization could not have sent the family which landed m Folkestone, without an hour's delay to a host in Yorkshire or in Glasgow. Tho  refugee  frequently required rest,  sometimes medical attention, and usually stood in need of some article of clothing*    A system of temporary receiving depots had to be built up, and   transport must  be  organized   in  all  its complicated details.    The hosts who came in under tho Ulster scheme had offered to house women  and  children only,  but  the Belgian women  refused  to  be   separated  from  their , men.    These offers had all  to bo revised by further correspondence;   the good faith and respectability of the hosts had to be tested by some system of references, for there was always the risk that the offers might be made by some selfish or evil people \\ho43 object was to exploit the refugees.   Finally, the delicate task had to be undertaken of allocating each Belgian to a suitable home.    The Yorkshire miner   or   the   Lancashire   weaver   who  had generously offered a room in his own cottage wanted to show kindness to someone of his own class.    The professional man hoped for a guest of his own degree of education.    Where a group of neighbours had borrowed or hired an empty house and furnished its for the reception of two or three families, it was obvious that these should be more or less of the same class, and, if possible, neighbours or relatives
or friends. There was no time to waste on these delicate problems, and the allocator had to do the best she could to guess from the general appearance of a Belgian family bofore her to which of tho homes sketched in a few bald words on a stereotyped form she had better send it,
In the first, which was also the most difficult stage, tho whole of this exacting mid complicated work \vas earned out. by volunteers. It was an undertaking for which no precedents existed, and no mechanism was ready made. The founders of the Committee were themselves without any similar experience, and, their helpers were chiefly women who gave time without stint, zeal without measure, and devotion which would face any task, but they worked for tho most part under tho handicap of a lack of any business training. They set to work in tho offices in Aldwyeh empty of furniture, and tho Skating Rink close at hand, which served as day shelter, luggage depot, refreshment-room, and club for the refugees, was simply a blank space with a roof over it. It took time to evolve order and method. There was considerable delay before the vast accumulations of correspondence could bo dealt with. A capable staff of paid workers with a business training would have evolved method rather more rapidly and made fewer mistakes in detail, But it is also true that only a corps of volunteers, who were giving from the single motive* of sympathy and gratitude, could have impressed the Belgians on their first landing as these workers did, with so warm a promise of welcome. Tho oilioe routine in those early days may have boon open to criticism, but whoever suffered from that (and the chiof sufferers were tho devoted workers' themselves), tho Belgians lacked for nothing. Their material wants wore always met, and they were from the first in tho presence of people whose bearing reflected the fooling of the country to which they had come. Those who saw anything of tho refugees in these early days heard much from them of tho care spent on the provision of the more elementary comforts, but they heard even more of tho charm and kindness of these volunteer workers who met them at the port, piloted them about the stations, enrolled them in tho register, and saw them safely housed in a temporary shelter, ft was much that the nation's hospitality should have been adequate and ungrudging, but it was morally no less important that it